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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. |n Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven 
artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in 
each issue. The artist's work and words are featured in individual focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the 
magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support 
an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Student photographers learn, early on, that you don’t shoot the object, you shoot 
the frame. While there may be a central focus for an image, the camera captures 
everything else, noticed and unnoticed, in the rangefinder. Whether this leads to 
serendipity or tragedy, a compelling background or a mush of distractions, it is 
never long before the photographer learns to consider everything visible in the 
frame, top to bottom, side to side, before pushing the button. With practice and 
before long, snaps become compositions, compositions become stories, and the 
frame includes not only physical objects but also the intellectual and emotional 
meaning of mature artwork. 


In his portfolio for this month’s Dek Unu, American artist-photographer Norm 
Diamond, demonstrates a ninja master’s understanding of composition and 
visual semantics to take us deeply into each remarkable, emotionally-loaded 
image. Here’s a dark hotel room, the margins of its locked door sharply lit from 
the hallway, framing the way out, revealing the sleepless night within. Another 
shows a sunlit and green early summer day through a dark mahongany window 
frame, itself framed by heavy curtains, all enclosed in a still, shadow-shrouded 
parlor. These are views from inside looking out that do not let us forget that we 
are still inside. 


These photographs only rarely include people, but, with a mix of imagination, 
meticulous technique, and the artist’s special sauce, Norm Diamond makes us feel 
like we are in each picture, the essential but invisible element in each composition. 
Photographer Emmet Gowin said, “"There are always two things happening in a 
photograph: what’s there and what’s not.” Norm Diamond shows us exactly what 


that means. 


Both my parents grew up in the Northeast, the children of Jewish immigrants from 
Europe. My dad became a physician and was accepted into an elite orthopedic surgery 
residency at the University of lowa, far away from his roots. At the conclusion of 
training, he moved my mother, sister, and me to Waterloo, lowa, less than one 
hundred miles from the university town of lowa City, but it might as well have been 
a different world. Few people had ever seen a Jew before. Our entire family felt 
uncomfortable and isolated from our neighbors, classmates, and colleagues. Dad 
faced obstacles as he tried to begin his practice. Many in the medical community 
initially shunned him because he was an outsider. Over the years, he gradually earned 
the respect of other physicians and built a good practice. But none of us ever felt 
comfortable. Home was our refuge. 


My sister Sydney and | have gone back to Waterloo several times since we left decades 
ago. On one visit in 2014, the owners of our old house kindly allowed us to look inside 
the house, which had changed little since we lived there. When | made this picture, the 
bright green on the outside contrasted with the dark living room. The image depicts 

a long-ago feeling that has never left me. 


The House Where | Grew Up 
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The scattered pieces of trash on the floor re-appear again in the smudged mirror. 
The silhouetted figure could be anyone. When we look in our mirrors, we often 
focus on what we do not like to see — our imperfections. Too fat, bad skin, yellow 
teeth, etc. We tell our children and ourselves to love and accept ourselves as we 
are, a tough task despite all the self-help books out there. Most of us strive to fix 
our flaws but some of them may just be unfixable. 


Attic Mirror 


Many years ago, | went into therapy to work out some of my issues, especially with 
my father. My dreams often featured holes of various kinds. My therapist, of course, 
pointed out that the holes represented the deficiencies | saw in myself. The theme 
of holes recurs in many of my pictures. For several years | have photographed a 
drainage chute in a pond near my house. | focus on the square pitch-black hole that 
catches the constant stream of water emptying into it. 


The jagged holes in the windows of this otherwise symmetrical bright yellow facade 
drew me immediately. One window on the right side is completely gone. The artis- 
tically pleasing red pieces of tape surround the holes, probably to warn people from 
inadvertently cutting themselves. Faintly visible reflections of blue sky and fluffy 
clouds in the intact portions of the windows provide some slight contrast. 


Broken Windows 


| have sleepless episodes from time to time. The bright light in this hotel hallway 
shone through all four edges of the door and woke me in the middle of the night. 
| noticed the light coming through large gaps, not small cracks. Could the door be 
undersized relative to the space it inhabits? | could not get back to sleep but saw 
an opportunity to make an image. The light around the door was not enough, 
however. The “SHHHHH" sign, with 5 H’s, and the bill under the door completed 
the picture for me. 


3 AM Checkout Day 


Stalled traffic and storm clouds — in front and behind. In one sense, the claustro- 
phobic feeling of being unable to move in traffic or anywhere else makes me very 
anxious. The real approaching storm clouds, however, are the stalled cars spewing 
hydrocarbon emissions. Maybe an alien messenger (you will meet him soon) could 
warn the unbelievers about what will happen if we do not change our habits. 


Storms Are Coming 


After | retired from my long career as an interventional radiologist, | dove into the 
world of fine art photography. | began my first long-term project photographing 
estate sales. The children of elderly or deceased parents often have the burden of 
getting rid of unwanted possessions left to them. They can hire third party agents 
to sort through their parents’ items and then conduct a sale open to the public. 
Basically, one generation agrees to pass on (OK, sell) its possessions to the next. | 
began photographing items at many sales each week. | found poignancy, sadness, 
irony, and humor at just about every sale. 


One sale | visited was advertised in the paper as a “digger's delight.” The ad recom- 
mended wearing long pants and no open-toed shoes. The house had been unoccu- 
pied for ten years and had an awful odor. All the items for sale were packed in boxes 
that one had to sift through to find anything. | skipped the boxes, but on one wall | 
saw an empty wooden picture frame hanging on a wooden wall. The stark emptiness 
became a familiar theme for me. A viewer could not necessarily assume that this image 
came from an estate sale, which made it more universal. 


Empty Frame 


| love old boats. This one rested on a trailer in the yard of an abandoned house in 
Maine. | came every morning to photograph the moisture that had accumulated 

on the windows overnight. | had to climb onto the boat to get the best images. The 
wet, fogged windows obscure the world directly in front, but the elements on the 
sides come into clear focus with our peripheral vision. There are one or more meta- 
phors here, but | leave them to the viewer. 


Landlocked 


We moved to Dallas forty-two years ago. This city has many virtues. It is more cosmo- 
politan than when we moved here. Long ago | saw a bumper sticker that said, “We 
don't care how you done it up north.” Now many different cultures coexist here har- 
moniously. The city’s extremist reputation after the Kennedy assassination has abated, 
but extreme right wing political views are not hard to find. Racism still exists, often 
openly. Progress comes slower than we would like. 


| found this scene in the outskirts of Dallas near a railroad track. A tiny dilapidated 


wooden shack overlooked this ugly open space with standing water and one tiny 
lost shoe. The sunny skies in the background again offer a counterpoint. 


Wasteland 


| look for stark scenes, which | knew | could find in a rural Texas drive-in movie 
theater. The dark sky, the creepy alien, the parked pickup trucks — a perfect setting 
for me. 


The conundrum about the reality of aliens fascinates me. That an alien would visit 
us to give an earth-shaking message comes from science fiction. The real messengers 
are earthlings. We do not listen to them closely enough. 


Now for the shocking news. We used to think that aliens did not exist, but that has 
been challenged recently. The government now acknowledges their presence, docu- 
mented in sworn testimony to Congress and confirmed with video documentation 
from many video sightings by military pilots. 


www.newsweek.com/did-government-confirm-aliens-exist-ufo-congress-hearings-1817251 


According to many sources, we have recovered crashed alien vehicles and also some 
non-human bodies. Maybe it’s not science fiction after all. 


Alien Messenger 


An enormous auto pound filled with hundreds of cars in various states of disrepair 
and destruction exists in a desolate area of Dallas. Once a month, bidders come to 
inspect the vehicles which they can buy at auction later in the day, usually for parts. 
The police fortunately allowed me to enter on this cold December day despite 
having no authorization. 


This place had some bad sights that day: cars that had been crushed in unsurvivable 
accidents, multiple windshields with bullet holes, car seats with the residual coins, 
family pictures, and other knickknacks that had fallen out of the pockets of accident 
victims. It brought back memories of treating patients who desperately needed 
emergency care after life-threatening accidents. Physicians see people in various 
extreme states of distress that non-physicians rarely see. It shocks the system, 
especially starting out as a student. | got used to it, but | believe those experiences 
have influenced my worldview. 


Auto Pound Auction Day 


Dad overcame his early obstacles in his medical practice and became quite successful. 
Other physicians respected his expertise, and patients trusted him. Early on, he moved 
from a rented office to a small office building that he had built. Dad retired in the late 
1970's, sold his building, and moved with mom back to the east coast. The neighbor- 
hood deteriorated over the years to the point that the building could not be sold. On 
my last visit, | saw the disrepair up close in the office where he saw patients. | rarely use 
compositing in my photography — superimposing other photographs into a picture. | 
had an old picture of him in this very office sitting back in his chair behind his desk. He 
looked confident and in his element. | did add this image to the picture to show that, 
despite the passage of time and all that had happened, he once worked here practicing 
his specialty and helping people. 


The Ghost of My Father 


Artist Interview - Norm Diamond 


Hi, Norm! You're Dek Unu's second Texan, a long way from 
where you started. Fill us in? 


I was born in Iowa City, Iowa, to Ruth and Bernard Diamond. 
My father had finished a residency in orthopedic surgery at the 
University of Iowa. Eventually, he settled us in Waterloo, Iowa, a 
town in the middle of the Iowa Corn Belt. My sister is five years 
older, and still tells me that the day I was born was the 
worst day of her life. (We have become very close). I attended 


Norm Diamond 


elementary and junior high school in Waterloo. My parents 
encouraged me to apply to Phillips Academy in Andover, 
Massachusetts, for high school. My dad had practiced in New 
England for a short time and was impressed by the school. I 
enrolled in the fall of 1963. It was a very lonesome experience 
being a Jewish kid from the Midwest. I was very naive 
compared to the relatively sophisticated boys from the 
Northeast, some of whom had been in boarding schools since 
early childhood. The JFK assassination occurred that fall and it 
devastated me, as I had idolized him. I was so homesick in the 
fall of 1963 that my dad offered to take me home, but I insisted 
on staying. For my three years there I had few friends but 
received a good education. 


Then Columbia and NYC for undergrad and medical school. 
How did Texas happen? 


My wife Laura and I came to Texas in 1982 for my dream job. I 
had gone into radiology to become an_ interventional 
radiologist. In practice, IR resembles surgery more than 
radiology. It is much less invasive than surgery and better 
tolerated, but few doctors even knew about this new modality 
at the time. A job opportunity arose in a very large hospital in 
Dallas with a sub-specialized radiology group that needed 
someone like me. I jumped at the chance. 


An old New Yorker cartoon shows everything west of Jersey 
City as cacti and tumbleweeds. How was the change for you? 


We moved from New York to Dallas, two cities that could not 
be more different. Some of the same old feelings of isolation 
popped up in my brain, but my job kept me busy and fulfilled. 
Laura had grown up in New York and worked there as a 
writer. In Dallas, she had no job and cared for our two-year 
old rambunctious toddler while I worked. She cried every day 
for the first six months, but subsequently grew to like Dallas 
very much. For many years we have lived in a neighborhood 
that is very conservative. It was hard at first to find like- 
minded couples here, but over time we have made several 
close friends. The city has grown considerably. People from all 
over the world live here now. We always talk about a move, 
but at our age inertia is hard to overcome. 


You got the photography, and darkroom(!), bug early on. 


With my Bar Mitzvah money, I bought a 35mm Heiland Pentax 
camera. I would go into a dark room to load film in a little 
black plastic device. Then in a lit room, I processed the roll by 
adding and then emptying developer, rinse, and fixer. My 
parents later had a small darkroom built in the basement, 
where I printed some of the negatives I liked. The best prints 


that I still have are of my dad in the operating room, and a 
picture of my dad and me in our driveway. 


Do you remember an early image that sealed the deal? One 
that made you say "Yes!" Maybe one that got you noticed as a 
photographer? 


In 1979, my wife Laura and I took our first big trip together to 
France. While walking in the Marais section of Paris, I saw two 
children running under a plaque on the wall of a school 
memorializing 165 children murdered in the Holocaust. My 
wife had given me an Olympus OM-2 camera as a wedding 
present. I had a roll of Kodacolor film in the camera and could 
only make one exposure of the children before they ran off. I 
spent the rest of the trip wondering if I had captured the scene 
on this one frame. In those days all luggage was X-rayed at 
airports. We had some protective metal wrapping, but it was 
not perfect, so that was a concern on the way home too. As it 
turned out, the image showed the two children running right 
under the plaque, the older girl in front of a younger boy, who 
may have been her brother. 


I did not do much with the negative when I got home other 
than having some prints made. But seven years later the 
Dallas Medical Society had its first photographic contest. I 
submitted the picture, and it won first prize. (My batting 
average for photo competitions was 1000! It has decreased 
significantly since then). The Dallas Medical Society put the 
picture on the cover of its monthly magazine. The reaction I 
received was overwhelming. Many of the physicians I worked 
with in our hospital, including taciturn surgeons, made a point 
of telling me how moved they were by the picture. The 
responses indicated to me how powerful and moving a static 
image can be. I had the photo printed professionally. At 
that time, a small Holocaust Museum existed in the Jewish 


Community Center. They accepted the picture, and it was hung 
near the entry for several years. At that time, many years of 
my medical career lay ahead of me. But, in the back of my 
mind, I thought that one day I might become a photographer. 


165 Children From This School 


This series, Dark Windows, was your first serious project and 
it's still ongoing. How did it start? What keeps it going? 


The day after my retirement party in 2013, I flew to Santa Fe to 
take a workshop with well-known fine art photographer, Cig 
Harvey. As her reputation and accolades attest, she proved to 
be a fabulous teacher. When I got home, I approached her 
about being my mentor, and she agreed. I sent her images 
every four to six weeks. Several days later we discussed them 
by phone. We did this for about eight years. At the beginning, 
she encouraged me to just go out and photograph without 
direction or forethought. She said that later we would figure 
out what the pictures were all about. 


Where does that “atmosphere” in your images come from? 
They are often dark and always very still, but they grab you 
nonetheless. 


With no prior intention, I began photographing dark, 
sometimes somber, sometimes stark scenes, with few if any 
people in them. I knew these images arose from my family 
background. I sent Cig a picture of a lit tennis court at night 
during a rainstorm. It was not a great image, but I was very 
proud of it. More images like this would follow. My son 
started calling me “Norm Noir.” Later I came to understand 
that memory, loss, and mortality would be the themes 
central to my photography. 


My career also had a lot to do with the dark tones in my 
images. After a residency in radiology, I took extra training 
in Interventional Radiology, a subspecialty much closer to 
surgery than radiology. We used minimally invasive 
techniques to treat patients often on the edge of survival 
due to severe illness or injury. Like many physicians, I saw 
people in their very worst moments, suffering from fear, 
pain and impending loss. In retirement, I would understand 
the effects this had on me. 


Struggling to treat devastating illness and injury made me 
see the glass as a quarter full. Maintaining separation from 
patients’ struggles translated into remoteness from family. 
When my parents died, I could not fully grieve. It is no 
wonder that in the first year after leaving medicine I felt 
compelled to photograph poorly lit night scenes. In trying 
to create psychological darkness, I was debriefing myself 
from what I had experienced and attempting to feel what I 
had not felt. 


Your remarkable book, "What Is Left Behind," sourced from 
your visits to otherwise unremarkable estate sales, continues 
and elaborates on the same themes. 


Man of the House 
from What Is Left Behind (Daylight, 2016) 


As people die or move to assisted living facilities, their 
children often want to dispose of their parents’ possessions. 
Third-party companies come into the house, price the items, 
and manage the sale for a percentage of the take. In a year's 
time, I went to several hundred estate sales. At one of the first 
sales, I saw a framed photo of a man on the night table next 
to his bed. In the picture he is middle-aged, confidently 
looking at the camera, dressed in a formal white dinner 
jacket—the master of his domain. At the bottom of the picture 
was a price tag of $2.50. The poignancy of that setting, which I 
documented with my camera, in some indefinable way put me 
in touch with my long-hidden well of darkness. I no longer 
needed to photograph nighttime scenes. In these relinquished 
possessions, I saw sadness, irony, humor, and a glimpse into 
our cultural and political history. 


After success at doing "still life" for so long, you focused on 
Doug's Gym. How did that slice of very real life happen? 


In 2017, while walking downtown in Dallas, I saw a 1950’s- 
style gold and black sign on the front of an old building that 
read “Doug’s Gym.” Beneath it, a smaller sign in block letters 
read "Reducing & Weight Gaining." These words came from 
my parents’ generation and piqued my interest. I climbed a 
splintered wooden staircase to the second floor where I saw a 
dilapidated, yet somehow beautiful old gym with peeling paint 
everywhere. I later learned this was an iconic, famous gym 
owned by Doug Eidd, 87 years old at the time, owner of the 
gym for 55 years, and a true character from a bygone era. 


Doug at His Desk 


Doug's appearance mirrored the state of his gym — functional, 
but no frills. I had been looking for a new project that touched 
on the themes that preoccupy me: memory, loss, and mortality. 
This gym had all three, a noir jackpot! I came right to the 
point: "’m a photographer. I love this gym. Would you mind if 
I photograph here?" "Sure, go ahead. Lots of photographers 
have been here over the years," he said, implying I had little 
chance of finding anything new. 


It turned out to be the source of a very successful project. 
Your next book, and a little fitness training, right? 


The following week I sat down in Doug’s office and asked if I 
could join the gym. “Do you know anything about using free 
weights?” he asked. I told the truth: "Not a thing." "Then I’m 
going to have to train you three times a week for a month 
before I let you loose in here." I wrote a check and signed up. 
Doug did not accept credit cards. 


Doug closed the gym on short notice at the end of March, 2018. 
This created an end-point for photography but not for the 
project. German publisher Kehrer Verlag published Doug’s 
Gym: The Last of Its Kind in February, 2020. 


How do you find opportunities for publication and shows? An 
agent? Gallery rep? Cold calling? 


For my series on estate sales, I took the work to a portfolio 
review at Photolucida in 2015. One of my reviewers suggested 
I show the pictures to the editor of Daylight Books. I contacted 
him by email and sent images. He agreed to publish the book 
in a year's time. The process of art design, curation, and 
printing went very smoothly. The book turned out great. I 
approached Ben Breard at the AfterImage Gallery in Dallas. 
He offered me a solo show in 2017. 


For the Doug’s Gym project, a friend recommended I send a pdf of 
select images to Alexa Becker, the acquisitions editor at Kehrer 
Verlag in Heidelberg, Germany. She liked the work and started the 
process of publication. Laura and I went to Heidelberg when the 
book was printed. I loved every aspect of the final version. 

Back in Dallas, I gave the very first copies to Doug, who was 
thrilled. Ben Breard and I chose eighteen prints for what 
would become the last solo show at the AfterImage Gallery. 


The gallery was packed for the opening reception on February 
28th, 2020. Doug came and stole the show with a story about 
me. Ben said that it was the best opening reception he had had 
in forty-five years. Two weeks later the pandemic hit in full 
force. Ben closed the show and a couple weeks later closed the 
gallery for good. However, he maintains Afterimage online 
and still represents me. 


You've been unusually successful. Creativity invites failures. 
Most of us have hit snag, been blocked, or come up empty. You? 


During the first year of the pandemic, hundreds of thousands 
of people were dying. In the turmoil of the times, most of us 
avoided consideration of the devastating loss of life. 
Psychologists referred to it as Psychic Numbing. I had read 
and been fascinated with newspaper obituary pages for a long 
time. To call attention to the staggering death toll, I 
photographed various chores that old newspapers are often 
used for, but only worked with obituary pages. In my first 
image I placed a pair of black dress shoes on top of an 
obituary page to protect the floor from shoe polish. Another 
picture showed an obituary page wrapping some flowers that 
were no longer fresh. I made seedling pots out of obituary 
pages and planted vegetables. After they sprouted, I 
photographed them. A few galleries chose individual 
photographs from the series to be in group shows, which 
stimulated me to make more images. The series proved to be 
too dark even for me. After the pandemic slowed, interest in 
the pictures dwindled and I had to hit the eject button. 


Photography has changed a lot since you started. Are you 100% 
digital? Or is there still room for analog in your scheme of things. 


When digital imaging began, I purchased one of the first 
Nikon digital cameras and over the years have bought bigger 
and better Nikon digital cameras and some other brands as 


well. I was still practicing medicine when digital filming 
arrived, so I had no extra time to develop film and print ina 
dark room. Although there are obvious differences, the 
image has always been everything for me in both rapid 
sequence radiography and fine art photography. Attention to 
detail is critical in both. 


Some of your images are so perfectly "lit" that it's easy to 
suspect complicated gear and setups. What about it? 


I use natural light almost exclusively. For some portraits I 
have used flash or large, ungainly continuous lights. 
Otherwise, I use available light for everything else. This was 
particularly problematic in Doug’s Gym where I had to turn 
off the annoying fluorescent lights many times. I work 
primarily with my Nikon D850 and several lenses: usually 
24mm and 50mm, and occasionally 85mm and 105mm. On 
eBay I bought a used full frame Sony RX1RII camera with a 
fixed 35mm Zeiss lens. It’s compact, a third the size of the 
Nikon, and renders superior images, comparable to the 
Nikon. Nine years ago, I bought a Pentax 645Z medium 
format digital camera. It produces stunning images. The 
larger sensor does make a difference. The camera is larger 
and heavier than the Nikon, so I reserve it for certain 
situations where its bulk will not hinder me. 


Does "finished" mean “printed?” What part does electronic 
publication play in your plan? 


I grew up before digital imaging. A photograph was not a 
photograph until it was printed. The feel of the paper and the 
look of the gloss/matte finish make a statement that digital 
imaging cannot possibly match. I print my own work, using a 
Canon Pro-2000 printer. Early on I had a large Epson printer, 
but its printhead clogged and could not be unclogged. A new 


printhead failed a year later. Since then, I have only 
used Canon printers and am very pleased with them. I usually 
print my images 15 x 20 inches in size on 17 x 24-inch roll 
paper. In the past I used Hahnemuhle paper but have switched 
to Moab Juniper Rag paper. I examine my prints very carefully 
and discard them if there are any imperfections. I do 
intermittently submit my better images to social media — 
Instagram and Facebook. Some photographers post nearly 
every day, which strikes me as trying too hard. 


What about your creative environment? Are you part of a photo 
community or collective? Network? Formal or informal? 


My wife Laura helps my photography practice immensely. She 
sees things in images that I do not. If I have a choice between 
two pictures, she invariably picks the better one. I trust her 
judgment and rely on her suggestions. 


I have coffee approximately once a month with a good photo 
friend, Marcy Palmer, who is a terrific artist. We show each 
other our work, which has been very helpful for me and I 
hope for her as well. I also seek opinions from several friends 
I have met in workshops and portfolio reviews. And I show 
my gallerist Ben Breard anything that might possibly interest 
his collectors. 


The Dallas Museum of Art exhibits photographs infrequently. 
A remodeling plan is in the works. Hopefully, a photography 
curator will be named. We have one remaining brick and 
mortar gallery dedicated to photography — PDNB Gallery 
(originally named Photos Do Not Bend). It is excellent. An 
hour away in Fort Worth is the Amon Carter Museum of 
American Art, and a bit farther in Houston is the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Both museums have outstanding photography 
collections, which they exhibit frequently. 


Contact 


https://www.normdiamondphoto.com 
https://www.instagram.com/norm_diamond/ 
https://www.facebook.com/norm.diamond 
normdiamondphoto at gmail dot com 


https://www.afterimagegallery.com/DiamondDark.html 


Support Dek Unu 


Not-for-profit, non-advertising, Dek Unu Magazine 
promotes accomplished, adventurous fine art 
photography internationallly in eleven print and 
online editions each year. The magazine provides 
extraordinary creative freedom to our artists but 
we depend on print sales and donations to pay for 
the registrations, licenses, and subscriptions 
required to turn out each month's issue. 

To donate in any amount, please find us at: 
PayPal (@dekunuarts) or 
Dek Unu Arts, 1618 San Silvestro Drive 

Dark Windows Venice, FL 34285 
NOT Oe Thank you for your support! 
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